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A Treatise on the Adulterations of Food and Culinary Poi- 
sons; exhibiting the Fraudulent Sophistications of 
Bread, Beer, Wine, Spirituous Liquors, Tea, Coffee, 
Cream, Confectionery, Vinegar, Mustard, Pepper, 
Cheese, Olive Oil, Pickles, and other Articles employed 
in Domestic Economy, and Methods of detecting them. 
By Fredrick Accum, Operative Chemist, &c. &c. 
8vo. pp. 372. London, 1820. 


Since the commencement of our critical labours, we have 
not met with any book which we notice with so much re- 
luctance as the Treatise on the Adulteration of Food, con- 
vinced as we are, that although itis well written and treats 
on a subject of great interest, yet that it is calculated to 
do infinitely more harm than good, That adulterations 
and sophistications are practised on many articles of every 
day use, we will admit; and that deleterious, and even 
poisonous, substances are sometimes used, seems equally 
certain. These are evils which, even with all Mr. Ac- 
cum’s directions, can never be eradicated; and he has 
sounded a very unnecessary alarm, The very cover of 
his book is enough to intimidate a person from exploring 
its contents. A spider’s web in which a fly is entangled— 
snakes, apparently of the most venemous description, 
form the margin, and the whole is surmounted with a 
death’s head and that terrific passage of Seripture ‘ There 
is death in the pot.’ 

What we object to in this work is, that it magnifies evils 
which cannot be remedied, for it would be quite ridicu- 
lous to expect that-a house-keeper should subject every 
ingredient that is used in cooking to the tests recom- 
mended by Mr. Accum, even although it should not re- 
quire a knowledge of chemical science to use it. The 
list of articles which Mr. Accum enumerates as adulte- 
rated is a frightful one, and comprehends the following,— 
Wine, Tea, Coffee, Spirituous Liquors, Poisonous Cheese, 
Pepper, Poisonous Pickles. Vinegar, Cream, Poisonous 
Confectionery, Poisonous Catsup and Custards, Poison- 
ous Anchovy Sauce, Lozenges, Poisonous Olive Oil, 
Mustard, Lemon Acid, Poisonous Mushrooms, Mush- 
room Catsup, and Poisonous Soda Water. 

The articles, in the above list, not mentioned as poison- 
ous, are only adulterated. We shall select a very few in- 
stances, at the same time that we intreat our readers not 
to be alarmed with the dangers Mr. Accum states, since 
they are more imaginary than real; we beg, therefore, they 
will continue to eat their custard and drink their wine as 
usual, Mr. Accum, in his Preliminary Observations, 
speaking of the extent of these ad ulterations, observes,— 


¢ = , 
oann all the frauds practised by mercenary dealers, there is 
€ more reprehensible, and at the same time more preva- 


ne es the sophistication of the various articles of food. 





‘This unprincipled and nefarious practice, increasing it 
degree as it has been found difficult of detection, is now ap- 
plied to alinost every commodity which can be classed among 
either the necessaries or the luxuries of life, and is carried on 
to a most alarming extent in every part of the united king- 
dom. 

‘It has been pursned by men, who, from the magnitude 
and apparent respectability of their concerns, would be the 
least obnoxious to public suspicion ; and their successful ex- 
ample has called forth, from among the retail dealers, a mul- 
titude of competitors in the same iniquitous course. 

‘To such perfection of ingenuity has this system of adul- 
terating food arrived, that spurious articles of various kinds 
are every where to be found, made up so skilfully astg baffle 
the discrimination of the most experienced judges. 

‘Among the number of substances used in domestic eco- 
nomy, Which are now very generally found sophisticated, 
may be distinguished—tea, cotfee, bread, beer, wine, spirit- 
uous liquors, salad oil, pepper, vinegar, mustard, crm, and 
other articles of subsistence. 

‘ Indeed, it would be difficult to mention a single article of 
food whichis not to be met with in an adulterated state; and 
there are some substances which are scarcely ever to be pro- 
cured genuine. 

‘Some of these spurious compounds are comparatively 
harmless when used as food; and, as in these cases merely 
substances of inferior value are substituted for more costly 
and genuine ingredients, the sophistication, though it may af- 
fect our purse, does not injure our health. Of this kind are 
themanufacture of factitious pepper, the adulterations of mus- 
tard, vinegar, cream, &c. Others, however, are highly dele- 
terious; and to this class belong the adulterations of beer, 
wines, spirituous liquors, pickles, salad oil, and many others. 

‘ There are particular chemists who make ita regular trade 
to supply drugs or nefarious preparations to the unprincipled 
brewer of porter or ale; others perform the same oifice to 
the wine and spirit merchant; and otoers again to the grocer 
and the oilman. ‘The operators carry on their procesyes 
chiefly in secrecy, and under some delusive firm, with the os- 
tensible denotements of a fair and lawful establishment. 

‘These illicit pursuits have assumed all the order and me- 
thod of aregular trade ; they may severally claim to be dis- 
tinguished as an art and mystery ; forthe workmen employed 
in them are often wholly ignorant of the nature of the sub- 
stances which pass through their hands, and of the purposes 
to which they are ultimately applied.’ 

‘Ités not less Jamentable that the extensive application of 
chemistry to the useful purposes of life, should have been 
perverted into an auxiliary to this neferious traffic. But, 
happily for the science, it may, without difficulty, be com 
verted into a means of detecting the abuse; to eflect. which, 
very little chemical skill is reauired: and the course to be 
pursued forms the object of the following pages. | 

‘ The baker assérts that he does not put alum into bread ; 
but he is well awa¥e’ that, in purchasing a certain quantity of 


, . j . > ° 
flour, he must take’ a sack of sharp whites (aterm given to 


flour contaminated with a quantity of alum), without which 
it would be impossible for him to produce light, white, and 
porous bread, from a half-spoiled material. . . 

« The wholesale mealiman frequently purchases this spuriouy 
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cemmodity, (which forms a separate branch of business in 
the hands of certain individuals,) in order to enable himself to 
sell his decayed and half-spoiled flour 

‘ Other individuals furnish the baker with alum mixed u 
with salt, under the obscure denomination of stuff. There 
are wholesale manufacturing chemists whose sole business is 
to crystallise alum, in such a form as will adapt this salt to the 
purpose of being mixed in a crystalline state with the crystals 
_ common salt, to disguise the character of the compound, The 

mixture called stuff” is composed of one part of alum, in mi- 
nute crystals, and three of common salt. In many other 
trades a similar mode of proceeding prevails.—Potatoes are 
soaked in water to augment their weight.’ 


Mr. Accum commences his work with an admirable ar- 
ticle on the‘ Effects of different kinds of Waters in their 
application to domestic Economy and the arts and me- 
thods of ascertaining their purity.’ from this part of the 
subject we shall make a short extract on the 


‘ Characters of Good Water.—A good criterion of the pu- 
rity of water ft for domestic purposes, is its softness. ‘This 
quality js at once obvious by the touch, if we only wash our 
hands in it with soap. Good water should be beautifully 
transparent: a slight opacity indicates extraneous matter. 
. To judge of the perfect transparency of water, a quantity of 
it should be put into a deep glass vessel, the larger the better, 
so that we can look down perpendicularly into a considerable 
mass of the fluid; we may then readily yom the slightest 
degree of muddiness much better than if the water be viewed 
through the glass placed between the eye and the light. It 
should be perfectly colourless, devoid of odour, and its taste 
soft and agreeable. It should send out air-bubbles when 
poured from one vessel into another ; it should boil pulse 
soft, and form with soap an uniform opaline fluid, which does 
not separate after standing for several hours. 

‘Itis tothe presence of common air and carbonic acid 
gas that common water owes its taste, and many of the good 
effects which it produces on animals and vegetables. Spring 
water, which contains more air, has a more lively taste than 
river water. 

‘Hence the insipid or vapid taste of newly boiled water, 
from which these gases are expelled: fish cannot live in water 
deprived of those elastic fluids. 

“One hundred cubic inches of the New River water, with 
which part of this metropolis is supplied, contains two hun- 
dred and twenty-five of carbonic acid, and one hundred and 
twenty-five of common air. The water of the river ‘Thames 
centains rather a larger quantity of common air, and asmaller 
portion of carbonic acid. 

‘ If water not fully saturated with common air be agitated 
with this elastic fluid, a portion of the air is absorbed ; but 
the two chief constituent gases of the atmosphore, the oxygen 
and nitrogen, are not equally affected, the former being ab- 
sorbed in preference to the latter. 

‘ According to Mr, Dalton, in agitating water with atmos- 
pheric air, consisting of 79 of nitrogen, and 21 of oxygen, 
the water absorbs ,Lof ;55 nitrogen gas = 1,234, and ’7 of 
Soo Oxygen gas = 778, amounting in all to 2,012. 

‘ Water is freed from foreign matter by distillation: and for 
any chemical process in which accuracy is requisite, distilled 
water must be used. 

‘Hard waters may, in general, be cured in part, by dropping 
nto them a solution of sub-carbonate of potash; or, if the 
hardness be owing only to the presence of super-carbonate 
of lime, mere boiling wilt greatly remedy the defect; part of 
the carbonic acid flies off, and a neutral carbonate of lime 
falls down to the bottom; it may then be used for washing, 
scarcely curdling soap. But if the hardness be owing in part 
to sulphate of lime, boiling does not soften it at all. 

‘When spring water is used for washing, it is advantageous 


See 2 
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thus dissipated, and part of the carbonate of lime falls to the 
bottom. Mr. Dalton has observed that the more any spring 
is drawn from, the softer the water becomes.’ 


Bread, an article of the most general and extensive use, 
is said to be the most frequently adulterated. On this 
subject Mr. Accum says:— 


‘ This is one of the sophistications of the articles of food 
most commonly practised in the metropolis, where the good- 
ness of bread is estimated entirely by its whiteness, - It js 
therefore usual to add a certain quantity of alum to the dough ; 
this improves the look of the bread very much, and renders jt 
whiter and firmer, Good, white, and porous bread, may cer- 
tainly be manufactured from good wheaten flour alone; but 
to produce the degree of whiteness rendered indispensable by 
the caprice of the consumers in London, it is necessary, (un- 
less the very best flour is employed,) that the dough should be 
bleached; and no substance has hitherto been found to an- 
swer this purpose better than alum. 

‘ Without this salt it is impossible to make bread, from the 
kind of flour usually employed by the London bakers, so 
white, as that which 1s commonly sold in the metropolis. 

‘If the alum be omitted, the bread has a slight yellowish 
grey hue—as may be seen in the instance of what is called 
home-made bread, of. private families. Such bread remains 
longer moist than bread made with alum; yet it is notso light, 
and full of eyes, or porous, and it has also a different taste.’ 

‘ The smallest quantity of alum that can be employed with 
effect to produce a white, light, and porous bread, from an in- 
ferior kind of flour, I have ny own baker’s authority to state, 
is from three to four ounces to a sack of flour, weighing two 
hundred and forty pounds. ‘The alum is either mixed well in 
the form of powder, witha quantity of flour previously made 
into a liquid paste with water, and then incorporated with the 
dough; or the alum is dissolved in the water employed for 
eet? the whole quantity of the flour for making the 

ough. 

. Anoiber substance employed by fraudulent bakers, is sub- 
carbonate of ammonia. With this sult, they realize the im- 
portant consideration of producing iight and porous bread, 
from spoiled, or what is technically called, sour flour, This 
salt, which becomes wholly converted into a gaseous state 
during the operation of baking, causes the dough to swell up 
into air bubbles, which carry before them the stiff dough, and 
thus it renders the dough porous; the salt itself is, atthe 
same time, totally volatilised during the operation of baking. 
Thus not avestige of carbonate of ammonia remains in the 
bread, This salt is also largely employed by the biscuit and 
ginger-bread bakers. 

‘Potatoes are likewise largely, and perhaps constantly, 
used by fraudulent bakers, as a cheap ingredient, to enhance 
their profit. The potatoes being boiled, are triturated, passed 
through a sieve, and incorporated with the dough by knead- 
ing. ‘This adulteration does not materially injure the bread. 
The bakers assert, that the bad quality of the flour renders 
the addition of potatoes advantageous, as well to the baker as 
to the purchaser, and that withoutthis admixture in the manu 
facture of bread, it would be impossible to carry on the trade 
ofabaker. But the grievance is, that the same price is taken 
for a potatoe loaf, as for a loaf of genuine bread, though it must 
cost the baker less.’ 


To detect the presence of alum in bread, Mr, Accum 
recommends the following test;— 


‘ Pour i two ounces of the suspected bread, half a pint 
of boiling distilled water; boil the mixture for a few minutes 
and filter it through unsized paper. Evaporate the fluid, t 
about one fourth of its originai bulk, and let gradually fal] into 
the clear fluid a solution of muriate of barytes. If a copious 
white precipitate ensues, which does not disappear by the ac- 
dition of pure nitric acid, the presence of alum may be sus 





to leave it for some time exposed to the open air ina reservoir 
with a large surface. Part of the carbonic acid becomes 


pected. Bread made without alum, produces, when assay® 
in this manner, merely a very slight precipitate, which orig 
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from a minute portion of sulphate of magnesia contained 
“_ common salt of commerce; and bread made with salt 
aoed from sulphate of magnesia, produces an infusion with 
water, which does not become disturbed by the barytic test.’ 


The adulteration of beer we pass over, as the subject 
has already been noticed in a former number of this work, 
ina review of the Report of the House of Commons on the 
subject. Our limits will only permit us to add the two 
following extracts :— 


‘ Adulteration of Cream.—Cream is often adulterated with 
rice-powder or arrow-root. The former is frequently em- 
ployed for that purpose by pastry-cooks, in fabricating 
creams and custards, for tarts, and other kinds of pastry. 
The latter is often used in the London dairies. Arrow-root 
is preferable to rice powder; for, when converted with milk 
into athick mucilage by a gentle ebullition, it imparts to 
cream, previously diluted with milk, a consistence and ap- 

arent richness, by no means unpalatable, without materially 
impairing the taste of the cream. 

‘ The arrow-root powder is mixed up with a small quantity 
of cold skimmed milk, into a perfect, smooth, uniform mix- 
ture; more milk is then added, and the whole boiled for a few 
minutes, to effect the solution of the arrow-root: this com- 
pound, when perfectly cold, is mixed up with the cream. 
From 220 to 230 grains, (or three large tea-spoonsful,) of ar- 
row-root are added to one pint of milk; and one part of this 
solution is mixed withthree of cream. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to state, that this sophistication is innocuous. 

‘The fraud may be detected by adding to a teaspoonful of 
the sophisticated cream, a few drops of a solution of Iodine, 
in spirit of wine, which instantly produces with it a dark blue 
colour. Genuine. cream acquires, by the addition of this 
test, a faint yellow tinge. 

‘ Poisonous Confectionery.—In the preparation of sugar- 
plums, comfits, and other kinds of confectionery, especially 
those sweetmeats of inferior quality frequently exposed to 
sale in the open streets, for the allurement of children, the 
grossest abuses are committed. The white comfits, called 
sugar pease, are chiefly composed of a mixture of sugar, 
starch, and Cornish clay, (a species of very white pipe-clay ;) 
and the red sugar drops are usually coloured with the infe- 
rior kind of vermillion. This pigment is generally adulter- 
ated with red lead. Other kinds of sweetmeats are some- 
times rendered poisonous by being coloured with prepara- 
tions of copper. The following account of Mr. Miles may be 
advanced in proof of this statement :— 

‘ Some time ago, while residing in the house of a con- 
fectioner, I noticed the colouring of the green fancy sweat- 
meats being done by dissolving sap-green in brandy. Now 
sap-green itself, as prepared from the juice of the buck-thorn 
berries, is no doubt a harmless substance; but the manufac- 
turers of this colour have for many years past produced va- 
“lous tints, some extremely bright, which there can be no 
doubt are effected by adding preparations of g¢onper. 
©The sweetmeats which accompany these lines you will 
hind exhibit vestiges of being contaminated with copper.— 

he practice of colouring these articles of confectionery 
should, therefore, be banished: the proprietors of which are 
hotaware of the deleterious quality of the substances em- 
ployed by them.” 

‘The foreign conserves, such as sinall green limes, citrons, 
hod-tops, plums, angelica roots, &c. imported into this coun- 
try, and usually sold in round chip boxes, are frequently im- 
Pregnated with copper. 


‘ The adulteration of comfits, by means of clay, may be 
detected by simply dissolving the comfits in a large quantity 
of boiling water. The clay, after suffering the mixture to 
stand undisturbed for a few days, will fall to the bottom of 
the vessel; and on decanting the clear fluid, and suffering 
the sediment to become dry gradually, it may be obtained in 


4 separate state. If the adulteration has been effected by 


means of clay, the obtained precipitate, on exposure to ared 








heat in the bowl of a common tobacco-pipe, acquires a brick 
hardness. 


‘ The presence of copper may be detected by pouring over 
the comfits liquid ammonia, which speedily acquires a blue 
colour, if this metal be present. é presence of lead is 
rendered obvious by water impregnated with sulphuretted 
hydrogen, acidulated with muriatic acid which assumes adark 
brown or black colour, if lead be present.’ 


We now take leave of Mr. Accum and his work; there 
are many parts of it entitled to attention, particularly the 
adulteration of wine, which he has detailed very amply. 
The literary merit of the work is not very great, nor 
it afforded the author an opportunity for displaying that 
scientific knowledge he is well known to possess. The 
cases of adulterations are clearly established, and, in gene- 
ral, the means of detecting them very simple and easy in 
the process. 
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Anecdotes of George the Third and his Family. By Sholto 
and Reuben Percy, Brothers of the Benedictine Mon- 
astery Mont Benger. 18mo. pp. 180. London, 1820. 


THE anecdotes of George the Third and his family form 
the fourth part of that excellent little work the ‘ Percy 
Anecdotes.’ In our notice of the third part we said, the 
stores of the Percys appeared to be ample, and the public- 
cation of such a collection of interesting anecdotes as the 
present, of the King and his family, confirms the fact. 
Much as the subject has been explored of late, there is in 
this volume so much originality and so judicious an ar- 
rangement of the materials, that it forms a very complete 
picture of the public and domestic life of our late sove- 
reign, and exhibits characteristic traits of most of his fa- 


mily. The following are selected as a fair specimen of 
the whole :— 





‘The Household.— Almost immediately after his Majesty’s 
accession to the throne, he suspected that impositions were 
practised in his household; he therefore caused strict inqui- 
ries to be made in every department, and by this means, it is 
said, occasioned a saving of no less than 100,0001. per annum. 
On examining into an immoderate charge for fruit, his Ma- 
jesty asked how the produce of the royal garden was disposed 
of? Jt was answered, that the fruit was not yet come to ma- 
turity; and that when it was, it had been usual to distribute it 
in presents. ‘* Let me not see any more then at my table,” 
said the King, ‘till my own gardens will produce it in per- 
fection ; and then let me have the privilege which every ger- 
tleman in the kingdom enjoys, of partaking of my own, in- 
stead of buying from others.” ’ 

‘ Earl of Abercorn—When the Queen landed from Ger- 
many, the Earl of Abercorn had the honour of receiving her 
at his house, where her Majesty and suite slept. Soon after 
his lordship went to St. James’s, when the King thanked bim 
for his attention to her Majesty, saying, he was afraid her xisit 
had given him a good deal of trouble. ‘* A good deal, in- 
deed,” replied his lordship. ' ; 

‘Noman of his time was, perhaps, more remarkable tor 
the independent character of his manners than this noble eas) ; 
but it was an independence united to much vain pomposity, 
and repulsive bluntness. In his youth he wag said to have 
made the tour of Europe in so perpendiculat an attitude, as 
never to have touched the back of his carriage. Although, at 
one time, much about court, he was no courtier In the 
gainful acceptation of the term—he neves booed. His bro- 
ther, who was a churchman, once solicited him to apply tor a 
living which was vacant, and in the gift of the crown. His 
lordship returned the following answer :— 

« «© T never ask any favours.—Inclosed is a deed of annunity, 
for 1000l.a year. Your’s, ABERCORN.”’ 
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__ ‘ De generally visited his seat at Duddingstone, in the vi- 
“cinityof Edinburgh, once a year, where he remained five or 
six weeks; but, contrary to the maxims of Scottish hospita- 
lity, he was highly offended if any person presumed to visit 
him without the formality of a card of invitation. Dr. Ro- 
.bertson, the celebrated historian, not aware of this, went to 
pay his respects to the noble earl, and found him walking in 
a shrubbery which had been lately planted. The doctor, 
wishing to pay a compliment to the soil, observed, the shrubs 
had grown considerably since his lordship’s last visit. «* They 
have nothing else to do,” replied his lordship; and imme- 
diately turning on his heel, left the doctor without uttering 
another word.’ 

‘ Queen Anne’s Bed.—In the King’s state bed chamber at 
Windsor Castle, formerly the public dining-room, there is an 
old fashioned article of furniture within a recess, viz. the bed 
of Queen Anne, of illustrious memory. Being highly valued, it 
has always been preserved with great care, a crimson curtain 
being drawn over it, anda screen interposed in front, to guard 
it from the approach of idle curiosity. His Majesty being 
solicited to permit a more magnificent bed to occupy its situ- 
ation, answered, *‘ that he would not displace this venerable 
Telic for the most splendid bed im the universe.”’’ 

‘ Archiepiscopal Routs.—It having been reported to his 
Majesty, in 1772, that Archbishop Cornwallis had frequent 
convivial parties at his palace, the good monarch immediately 
addressed to him the following admonitory letter :— 

«« Ny Good Lord Primate,—I could not delay giving you 
the notification of the griefand concern with which my breast 
was affected, at receiving authentic information that routs 
have made their way into your palace. At the same time, I 
must signify to you my sentiments on this subject, which hold 
these levities and vain dissipations as utterly inexpedient, if not 
unlawful, to pass in a residence for many centuries devoted 
to divine studies, religious retirement, and the extensive ex- 
-ercise of charity and benevolence; J add, in a place where so 
many of your predecessors have led their lives in such sanc- 
tity, as have thrown lustre onthe pure religion they professed 
and adorned. 

‘ From the dissatisfaction with which you must perceive I 
behold these improprieties, not to speak in higher terms, and 
stil] more pious principles, I trust you will suppress them im- 
rg ; so that I may not have occasion to show any far- 
ther marks of my displeasure, or to interpose in a different 
manner. May God take your grace into his almighty protec- 
tion. I remain, my Lord Primate, 

‘« Your gracious friend, me 

‘ The Cicil List,—Sir Fletcher Norton, when speaker of the 
House of Commons, on presenting the Civil List Bill in the 
year 1777, addressed his Majesty in the following bold and 
energetic language :— 

““ Your Majesty’s faithful Commons,” said Sir Fletcher, 
erect with honest pride, ‘* your Majesty’s faithful Commons 
have granted a great sum to discharge the debt of the civil 
list; and, considering that whatever enables your Majesty to 
Support with grandeur, honour, and dignity, the crown of 
Great Britain, in its true lustre, will reflect honour on the na- 
tion, they have given most liberally, even in these times of 
great danger and difficulty, taxed almost beyond our ability 
to bear; and they have now granted to your Majesty an in- 
come far exceeding your Majesty’s highest wants, hopzng that 
what they have given cheerfully, your Majesty will spend 
redsely.”’ 

‘ His Majesty did not feel offended at the bold truths and 
Strong Janguage in which he was addressed. «A gentleman 
then present says, ** I narrowly watched the royal eye when 
this speech was delivered ; and declare with pleasure, I did 





hot perceive one symptom of disp! -asure deranging the mild 
serenity and dignified softness of the Brunswick countenance.” 
On Sir Fletcher resigning the office of speaker, he was ap- | 
pointed Chief Justice in Evre, and, ia the year 1782, he was | 
Jaised to the pee oge by the titie of Baron Grantley.’ 

‘Lhe King and the Prince.—\ he King, in one of his morn- 


— a 


ing walks, accompanied by the Prince of Wales, met a4 
mer’s Servant travelling to Windsor with a load of commod, 
ties for market. . 
inthe mud, nor could the poor fellow extricate it, though |, 
bouring with all his might. Both the King and the Prince 
were dressed in astyle of great simplicity; and, as if wig 
one impulse of humanity, they immediately rushed forwarg 
to the assistance of the embarrassed rustic. Having, through 
the dint of main strength, enabled him to set his cart fairly op 
the road, the poor fellow, glowing with gratitude, asked then, 
very cordially ifthey would accept of a cup of ale from hip 
at the next house ; adding, that as the road was dirty, they 
were heartily welcome to take a seat on the cart. Both thee 
offers were of course declined, and they parted; the King hay. 
ing previously slipped a guinea, andthe Prince two Quineas, 
into the hands of the rustic. 

‘The man was thunderstruck; nor could he help relating 
the particulars of his adventure the moment he reached Wing. 
sor. He was assured that it must have beento the King anq 
the Prince that he had beenso highly indebted; and the oyly 
circumstance that seemed to puzzle the man himself, ay) 
make him doubt the fact, was, that the Prince should haye 
given himtwo guineas, while the King gave him but one. 

‘Every thing, as here related, soon reached the ears of the 
monarch; and happening the week following to meet the 
same man again on his way to market, he stopped him, and 
siniling, said, ‘* Well, my friend, I find you were rather dis. 
satisfied with the little present | made you when we last met; 
the son you thought more munificent than the father. He 
was so, I confess; but remember, my good fellow, that I am 
obliged to be just before [ can be generous; my son_ has, a 
present, nobody to care for but himselt ; and J, (with an in- 
finite deal of more anxiety in my mind than you can possibly 
experience,) am bound to promote the happiness of millions, 
who look to me for that protection which your children a 
home expect, and have aright to demand from you.””’ 

‘ Peter Pindar.—From the habitual self-possession with 
which the King was blessed, arising chiefly from his convic- 
tion that he acted conscientiously, he was in general very 
indifferent to the shafts of ridicule or calumny. He thought 
with St. Evremond, (Memoirs of Augustus,) that ¢ if whatis 
alleged of us be true, it is our business rather to reform out. 
selves, than for others to hold their tongues; if false, that by 
shewing a concern about it, we are apt to make it sus 
pected for truth.”? “ The contempt of such discourses,” 
the same writer adds, “ is the surest way to discredit them, 
and takesaway the pleasure from those that indulge them If 
you resent them more than you ought to do, it is in the 
power of the most contemptible enemy, of the most pitiful 
rascal, to disturb the repose of your life, and all your power 
cannot defend you from perpetual vexation.”’ 

‘ We see in these sentiments the rule of conduct which ap- 
ears to have invariably guided the conduct of George III. 
erhaps no writer ever carried the license of poetical satire 

to more unwarrantable, ungenerous, and unmanly lengths, 
than the late Dr. Walcot, who, under the assumed name © 
Peter Pindar, deluged the town for several years with puble 
cations, the avowed object of which was to expose the do- 
mestic affairs of the royal family to derision, as if the dwelli: 
of the sovereign were the only one in England, the houseno'’ 
gods of which may be insulted with impunity. On the King, 
however, they produced no other effect, than a smile of yen 
der at the perverse ingenuity of the man; and the most serio 
thing he was ever known to say of them was on the ore 
of Peter’s lampooning General Carpenter, when his A 
jesty observed, that “ for himself he cared nothing ; but 
was hurt to see a worthy man calumniated, because he ba? 
pened to be one of his servants.”’ As far as they were — 
ble of exciting a good natured laugh, the King enjoyee™ 
laugh as much as any man; and when they were otherw!" 
as was but too often the case, he observed a dignified forbea! 
ance, leaving the author to enjoy all the triumph there mt ; 
be, in making a base attack on a paity whom he knew to 


Unhappily, however, the cart was stuck fast 
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precluded, by his dignity, from descending into the arena in 
is OW ence. 
a: gee of Dr. Walcot is extant, in which he alleges, that 
« it was agitated in the privy council to attack him for his 
writings, particularly the Lousiad ; but that, on its being dis- 
covered that the poem had its foundation in truth, all idea of 
rosecution was extinguished. ‘* Are you sure of a verdict?” 
caid a lord high in the law, (Chancellor hurlow ;) ‘if not 
so, we shall look like a parcel of fools! ’ [or this statement 
there is, We believe, the same vague shadow of truth that there 
was for all Peter’s statements; but, however authentic it may 
be, it is generally allowed tobe quite as certain, that the idea of 
a prosecution did not originate with his Majesty, but with some 
of his ministers, who consulted a natural and just indignation 
more than the dictates of a sound prudence. 

‘Of the ** foundation in truth” which the doctor speaks of, 
he has left in another letter a proof, which deserves to be as 
memorable at least as the satire itself. It shows how the pri- 
vacy of the palace was invaded; and to what low sources the 
man had recourse for his materials. ‘‘ I had this, (the story 
of the Lousiad,) from the cooks themselves, with whom I 
dined several times, at Buckingham House and Windsor, im- 
mediately after the shave took place.” 

‘The doctor, on being once reproved by a gentleman for 
the liberties he had taken with his sovereign, is said to have 
replied with as much truth as wit, ‘* I confess there exists this 
difference between the Kingand I—the King has been a good 
subjectto me; but [have been a bad sulyect to his Majesty.’ ” 

‘George Selwyn.—This celebrated wit, George Selwyn, 
often received marks of attention from his Majesty; and he 
shewed himself not ungrateful for them. On conversing with 
a friend onthe illness of his Majesty, he expressed great so- 
licitude for his recovery, saying, ‘f Old as I am, [ would 
stand bare-headed all day, and open the gate on Kew Green, 
if! could then be sure of any one passing from the palace, 
with good news of my royal master.”’ 

‘ Divine Right.—In February, 1789, a body of delegates 
from the Parliament of Ireland waited on his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, to present him with an address, beseech- 
ing him to take on himself the government of that kingdom, 
as regent, during his Majesty’s incapacity. A few days after- 
wards, they had the honour of dining with his Royal High- 
ness, at Carlton House. ‘There were also present, the Dukes 
of York and Cumberland, the Dukes of Portland and Devon- 
shire, Earl Fitzwilliam, Burke, Fox, Sheridan, &c. to the 
nuinber of thirty-six, The party was most happily convivial, 
to which the engaging manners of the Prince not a little con- 
triouted. On the company’s rising, his Royal Highness in- 
sisted on the dandlord’s bottle: this meeting with some little 
objection, was afterwards assented to, from an observation of 
Mr. Burke, who said, ¢ that though he was an enemy in ge- 
neral to indefeasible right, yet he thought the Prince, in his 
own house, had a right to rule jure de vino.” ” 

‘ Croydon Volunteers.—As the volunteer corps of the metro- 
way and its neighbourhood, were dnce passing in review be- 
ore the King, on Wimbledon Common, the officer who car- 
ried the colours of the Croydon corps was so taken up with 
gazing on his Majesty, that he forgot to pay the usual compli- 
_— of lowering the colours. Some time after, his Majesty 

tppened to be passing through atown in Kent, where acorps 
of volunteers was on permanent duty; and the captain’s 
guard having turned out, in honour of his Majesty, ** What 
Corps, what corps?” asked his Majesty. The officer an- 
swered, “The Croydon Volunteers, may it please your Ma- 
Cron —“ Ah! ah!” replied his Majesty, smiling, “ the 
Toydon Volunteers: [remember thein well at Wimbledon. 
ou caine off with fying colours that day.” 
hie Life of the Duke of Kent.—Vhe conspicuous part 
Pee ley enya prince filled in the eye of philanthropy 
een tae ; ad years of his life, is too well known, and has 
pages: “her y appreciated, to require: eulogium in these 
garth tere 1S One remarkable incident connected with 
, ch we believe is little, if at all, known, and which well 





deserves to be entwined in the wreath which public sent! 
ment has conseerated to his memory. 

‘ A dissenting clergyman of eminenee, who is well known 
tohave been honoured with a large share of the Duke’s con. 
fidence, took the liberty, about the year 1807, to represent 
how much good he might do by coming more forward in pub- 
lic, and giving his royal countenance and support to various 
institutions which were in preparation, or in progress of esta- 
blishment, for ameliorating the condition of the people, and 
relieving the many wants and infirinities incident to humanity. 
His Royal Highness replied in nearly these words: “ I need 
not assure you, who know my sentiments, of my disposition 
to do all in my power to promote every undertaking of the 
kind ; I am little fond of public display ; but if by that 1 could 
further their prosperity in the least, [ would not at any ordine 
ary time shrink from it. As circumstances are at this moment, 
however, Iam not atliberty to do as I could wish; I cannot, 
in duty to other members of my family, keep for the present too 
much out of public view ; for [should never, Sir, wish it to be 
said, that by courting popularity, 1 contributed in the slight- 
est degree to increase the odium under which a brother un- 
happily suffers. ‘Time, Sir, will do him justice; and it will 
then be time enough for me to come forward in the way you 
wish.” ; 

‘A noble declaration! equally honourable to him as a man, 
and as a brother. When the fit time which he had in pros- 
pective arrived, his Royal Highness showed with what since- 
rity it was made, and at how great a sacrifice to the public it 
was confirmed. Perhaps no prince of his family ever went 
through such a succession of active personal exertion in be- 
half of public institutions, as the Duke of Kent did in the 
course of the few years more during which he was spared to 
the country ; and never was there one, who, in contact with 
public assemblies, displayed a happier combination of the ta- 
lents to persuade and rule. His manners were dignified ; his ora- 
tory was fluent and impressive; he appreciated circumstances 
quickly, and decided upon them judiciously; no difficulty 
daunted him; and whatever he attempted he achieved nobly. y 
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Pyne’s History of the Royal Residences. 
(Concluded.) 
CARLTON HOUSE. 

OF all the royal residences, Carlton House is the most 
modern, if we except Frogmore. His present Majesty 
has raised it from a plain mansion to the magnitude and 
splendour of a palace, an appellation that it will hence- 
forth assume. ‘The estate formerly belonged to the Earl 
of Burlington, a nobleman whose scientitic knowledge of 
architecture on/y added lustre to his rank. In 1732, it 
was sold to his Royal Highness Frederic Prince of Wales, 
grandfather of his preseut Majesty. Subsequently, the 
houses that stood before the building were purchased, 
which afforded the space that now so elegantly opens the 
view to Pall Mall. 

Flitcroft was commissioned to make the necessary alte- 
rations inthe house for the reception of the prince and his 
family ; and the skill of Kent was employed in the im- 
provements of the grounds, which extend to St. James’s 
Park. 

‘This celebrated landscape gardener designed a cascade 
in the garden, where a saloon was ereeted in 1735, paved 
with Italian marble, brought to Engtand by Lord Bing} 
and George Bubb Dodington, Esq. ‘The inside of this build- 
ing was adorned with painting and sculpture, and furnished 
with suitable magnificence ; the chair of stute alone cost ave 
hundred pounds. Near the saloon was an elegant bath, com 
pletely lined with marble. The grounds were ornamented 
with statues among which were two sculptured by Rysbrack, 
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representing Alfred the Great, and Edward the Black 
Prince.’ : 


These statues were placed on marble pedestals, with 
suitable inscriptions. Carlton House became the favourite 
residence of Frederick Prince of Wales, and here he usu- 
ally held his courts, until within a few days of his death. 
His Royal Highness delighted in social intercourse, and his 
dinner and supper parties at Carlton House were frequent 
aad select. Many political measures in which his Royal 
Highness was concerned were settled at these parties. And 
here the misguided prince was surrounded by dependants, 
some of whom were more distinguished for genius and wit 
than for discretion, or loyalty to their sovereign; and 
others, interested politicians, who assisted in factious 
councils, that widened the unhappy breach which sepe- 
rated his Royal Highness from the King his father. 

After the death of the prince in 1751, Carlton House 
became the property of tlie dowager princess, his widow, 
aud here she occasionally resided, employed in the de- 
lightful task of watching over the education of her chil- 
dren. Her Royal Highness was much attached to this 
house, and felt great anxiety lest she should be deprived 
of the estate, as the crown had the power of resumption, 
fur the sum of 4000I. These fears, however, were ground- 
less, for she enjoyed the possession of the place until her 
death, in 1772. ; 

Although George III held his first council at Carlton 
rfouse, on his accession to the throne, yet, from the death 
of his mother the princess, it remained unoccupied until, 
by neglect, it was reduced to a state of dilapidation, that 
required general reparation to render it habitable. In 
i733, when the Prince of Wales, (now George IV) had 
uearly ‘completed his tiventy-first year,’a separate esta- 
lishment was fixed, aud Carlton House assigned for his 
residence, 

‘ The alterations were immediately commenced under the 
directions of Mr. Holland, who held the appointment of 
architect to his royal highness, until his death. ‘I’o this gen- 
tleman, and the ingenious artists whom he employed, the 
present elegant structure is principally to be ascribed, which 
notwithstanding its want of uniformity of style and regularity 
of plan, affords sufficient originality, beauty of parts, and 
skilful appropriation, to reflect credit upon the memory of 
Mfr. Holland, particularly when the insuperable difficulties 
attending the altering and modernizing of so extensive a 
building are duly considered. 

‘The general effect of the exterior of Carlton House, com- 
bining with the lonic screen as viewed from Pall Mall, 
although imposing in appearance, does not possess sufficient 
unity of character to satisfy the eye of taste ; the grand por- 
tico being a most elaborate and beautiful specimen of the 
Corinthian order, highly enriched, attached to a rusticated 

Ftsade, which exhibits no corresponding ornament. 

‘Of the original structure scarcely any part now remains 
exposed; yet the lowness of the ceilings of the whole suite of 
apartinents on the floor next the gardens, which could not be 
raised, is an evidence of the difficulties that the architect had 
to encounter, and which no skill could surmount. On this 
hoor, ir.Wyatt and Mr. Nash have made some splendid and 
interesting additions. Old Carlton House contained some 
Spacious upaitments, decorated in the cumbrous style of that 
period, and, among other ornaments, possessed several mas- 
sive chimney pieces, sculptured by old Scheemaker, which 
were carciully removed by a Frenchman, named Gaubier, 
and probably now decorate other mansions.’ 

‘‘The level of Pall Mall being considerably higher than that 
of the gardens of Carlton House, afforded the original archi- 
tect of this edifice, by raising the principal or ground floor 





——- 


a few feet, the opportunity of forming a suite of apartments 
in the basement story of the south front ; hence the elevatiy 
of Carlton House is one story higher in the garden front than 
in the center or principal front towards Ball Mall; which 
accounts for the greater number of apartments contained 
within its walls than it appears to possess when viewed from 
its principal aspect.’ 

The alterations and improvements were sufficiently aq. 
vanced to enable his Royal Highness to hold a state levee 
at Carlton House, on the 8th of February 1790, which 
boasted a most splendid assemblage. Since that period 
Carlton House has been the favourite residence of his 
present Majesty, and numerous improvements have been 
successively made, which have rendered its interior a 
elegant as perhaps any palace in Europe. 

The furniture of the apartments is of the most splendid 
and tasteful description, and the pictures which ornament 
many of them do great credit to the well known taste 
of his present Majesty. Inthe ‘ rose satin drawing room, 
is a most superb circular table, presented by his Mu. 
jesty Louis XVIII of France, to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent. 

‘ This beautiful piece of art is of the Sevres manufacture, 
The plateau is exquisitely painted on porcelain, and is com. 
posed of deceptive imitations of cameos, in onyx and sardo- 
nyx, set in a rich and highly wrought mounting of gold. The 
centre painting represents a profile bust of Alexander the 
Great, which is surrounded by tablets, painted in gold relief, 
and descriptive of subjects connected with the history of that 
hero. ‘These are surrounded by a border formed of circular 
cameos, supported by festoons of flowers, fruit, &c. in gold 
relief, suspended from lions’ masks, &c. ‘These gem-like 

rofiles are portraits of Constantine, ‘lrajan, Julius Casar, 
Mithridates, Hannibal, Themistocles, Miultiades, Pericles, 
Scipio, Pompey, Augustus, and Septimus Severus. Under 
each portrait is a small tablet, recording some distinguished 
event appertaining to the illustrious character beneath whose 
resemblance it is placed. The verge is of metal highly gilt, 
ornamented with trophies of arms to receive a covering of 
plate glass, which secures this valuable piece of art from 
injury. It is supported by a stem composed of the Roma 
fasces upon a carved vase, in imitation of a shield, both of 
which are painted green and heightened with gold.’ 


Mr. Pyne has given separate descriptions of all the 
principal rooms ; of these our limits will not permit us to 
take particular notice; we shall therefore content ourselves 
with extracting an account of ‘the golden drawing room 
only :— 

‘ Sen the library this room is approached by folding doors, 
exhibiting a very splendid architectural apartment of te 
Corinthian order. ‘The columnal support to the entablature 
which surrounds the ceiling is massive and elegant, consisting 
of fluted pillars, which with the bases and luxuriantly carved 
capitals, are entirely gilt in burnished and matted gold. 
The cornice is also richly carved and gilt; and the frieze, 9 
imitation of rose wood, is ornamented with the Grecian honey 
suckle, relieved by burnished gilding. 

‘The folding doors are formed ot rose-wood styles, each 
leaf containing a richly ornamented carved and gilt frame, 
inclosing a looking glass pannel of one entire piece, wh. 
reaches from the bottom to the top; and on each side of 
doorways the spaces formed by the intercoluinniations . 
entirely filled by single looking glasses standing upp ' 
floor, so that the columns have the appearance of being who 
insulated, and the room assumes the character of grealts 
extent and splendour by these deceptive reflections. 

‘ The fire place is situated in an alcove formed by 8@ 18 
recess on the north side, opposite to the windows, the 
of which are occupied by looking glasses of conside - 
size, in richly carved and gilt picture frames, which, by 
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flecting and reduplicating the opposite glasses, the intervening 
objects become interesting and often animated pictures, that 
apparently eularge and add to the liveliness of this splendid 
apartment. ; ; 

‘ The chimney piece is composed of statuary marble, de- 
corated with reeded bands of or-molu candelabra stands. In 
the piers, between the windows and pannels at the end of the 
room, are seven elegant dwarf book-cases, which correspond 
with the chimney piece, having angle pillars of palm-trees in 
or-molu, finely classed and tastefully designed, and covered 
with statuary marble slabs, on which are superb porcelain 
vases, enricied with paintings, gilt foliage, and other appro- 
priate ornaments ; also branches for candles, bronze figures, 
and chased or-molu candlesticks. On the marble shelf of the 
chimneypiece is a beautiful timepiece of white marble, which 
has been lately substituted, and two superb branches for wax 
lights, each composed of a cornucopia filled with fruit, the 
apex of which is a pine apple of gold, with bronze leaves in 
imitation of nature. From the top of these golden fruit issue 
the central and five surrounding lights; the bases are com- 
posed of dark green veined marble, with bassi relievi of or- 
molu laid on, representing commerce and industry, under 
the symbols of Mercury, and a female sitting on wheatsheaves, 
with beehives, fruit, &c.; the accessories to Mercury are bales 
of goods, a rudder, an anchor, and other mercantile attri- 
butes. The bottom of one cornucopia terminates in a well 
executed boar’s head, and the other in that of a stag. 

‘ On the opposite side of the room are four French case- 
ment windows; the sashes and shutters are of rose wood, 
corresponding with the doors, and with gilt mouldings. The 
window draperies are of scarlet cloth, with sub-curtains of 
figured muslin, and between them the piers are filled with 
large looking glasses. At each corner of the recess or alcove 
isa magnificent china jar, richly ornamented with or-molu 
necks and handles, and a amd base or cup of leaves, ele- 
vated on pedestals of three steps each, richly carved and en- 
tirely gilt, receding in pyramidal gradation upon each other. 
The bodies of the jars are of light sage green, embossed with 
vine leaves and tendrils, in pale relief. Between the inter- 
columniations at the east end of the room are noble and 
splendid candelabra, on superb square pedestals and circular 
bases formed of female camephorz, out of whose baskets 
spring luxuriant clusters of or-molu candlesticks, which are 
multiplied by the looking-glass intercolumniations against 
which they stand. 

‘ Beneath the two pier glasses in the alcove are rich sofas 
of scarlet cloth bordered with black velvet and massive 
carved and gilt frames; the settees and chairs are in corres- 
pondence. In front of the sofas are two circular tables of 
buhl, executed in rosewood, tortoiseshell, and or-molu.’ 


We have now given as detailed an account of all the 
royal residences as our limits will permit ; we should, 
however, be guilty of great injustice to Mr. Pyne, were 
we to omit noticing the very superb embellishments of this 
truly national work, All that the draughtsman, the eu- 
graver, and the print colourer could effect in their re- 
spective branches have been devoted to these plates ; 
whether the subject is the intesiorof an antiquated kitchen, 
a gothic arch, a splendid modern drawing room, or an 
architectural and landscape view, they are executed with 
that fidelity which is only to be found in the highest 
branches of the art. 

We consider the history of the royal residences to be 
one of the most magnificent works ever undertaken at the 
expence of an individual; and we trust that the patronage 
it will receive will compensate Mr. Pyne for the immense 
expence at which it has been published ; and that those 
illustrious individuals who must feel a more than common 


interest in the subject will not be unmindful of the histo- 
nan of the royal residences, 





The Sceptic ; a Poem. By Mrs. Hemans, Author of 
‘ The Restoration of Works of Art to Italy,’ * Modern 
Greece,’ * Tales and Historic Poems,’ * Wallace’s In- 
vocation to Bruce.’ 8vo. pp.38. London, 1820. 


Tue writings of Mrs. Hemans have obtained celebrity on 
account of their poetical merit ; they are marked through- 
out by a style of great ease, and often of great beauty and 
elegance; the versification is correct, and they often dis- 
play a pathos which we seek for in vain in the works of 
less humble poets. They are also entitled to prajse on ac- 
count of their moral and religious tendency ; and, although 
this character belongs more particularly to the poem of the 
Sceptic, yet it distinguishes the whole of her works. 

Weare aware that a confirmed Sceptic is as little hkely 
to be reclaimed by poetry as prose; but we think the 
sound reasoning of the author will not be easily refuted, 
although it is conveyed in verse. We select the com- 
mencement of the poem as a specimen, not only of the 
author’s style, but also of the manner in which the sub- 
ject is treated :— 


‘ When the young eagle, with exulting eye, 
Has learn’d to dare the splendor of the sky, 
And leave the Alps beneath him in his course, 
To bathe his crest in morn’s empyreal source, 
Will his free wing, from that inajestic height, 
Descend to follow some wild meteor’s light, 
Which far below, with evanescent fire, 

Shines to delude, and dazzles to expire? 


No; still thro’ clouds he wins his upward way, 
And proudly claims his heritage of day! 

And shall the spirit, on whose ardent gaze, 

The day-spring from on high hath pour’d its blaze, 
Turn from that pure etfulgence, to the beam 

Of earth-born light, that sheds a treacherous gleam, 
Luring the wanderer, from the star of faith, 

To the deep valley of the shades of death? 

What bright exchange, what treasure shall be given, 
For the high birth-right of its hope in heaven? 

If lost the gein which empires could not buy, 

What yet remains ?—a dark eternity ! 


Is earth still Eden?—might a seraph guest, 
Still, midst its chosen bowers delighted rest? 
Is all so cloudless and so calm below, 

We seek no fairer scenes than life can show? 
That the cold Sceptic, in his pride elate, 
Rejects the promise of a brighter state, 

And leaves the rock, no tempest shall displace, 
To rear his dwelling on the quicksand’s base? 


Votary of doubt ! then join the festal throng, 
Bask tn the sun-beam, listen to the song, 

Spread the rich board, and fill the wine-cup high, 
And bind the wreath ere yet the roses die! 

Tis well, thine eye is yet undimm’d by time, 
And thy heart bounds, exultingin its prime; 
Smile then unmov’d at Wisdom’s warning voice, 
And, in the glory of thy strength, rejoice! 


But life hath sterner tasks ; e’en youth’s brief hours 
Survive the beauty of their loveliest flowers ; 

The founts of joy, where pilgrims rest from toil, 
Are few and distant on the desert soil; 

The soul’s pure flame the breath of storms must fan, 
And pain and sorrow claim their nursling—maa ! 
Earth’s noblest sons the bitter cup have shar’d— 
Proud child of reason! how art thou prepar’d? 
When years, with silent might thy frame have bew’d, 
And o’er thy spirit cast their wintry cloud, 

Will Memory soothe thee on thy bed of pata, 
With the bright images of pleasure’s train? 
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encouragement to the artist, whilst he was rendering an 
essential service to his country, by developing the talents 
of one, who may prove himself a powerful supporter of 
her reputation in historic art. Che hostilities of these patrons 
will be poured against the picture ; the colouring, the draw- 
the design, and the execution, will be formally brought 
up, tried, judged, and condemned. The canvas will be 
examined, and the qualities of the varnishes, brushes, &c. 
duly deliberated upon, whilst the invidious whisper and 
significant sneer will be circulated in order to depress 
the generous feelings of the artist, and abate the proud 
satisfaction of his patron. Another army in array against 
the young painter, is the little host of would-be critics, 
who, notwithstanding their pitiable ignorance of every 
thing relative to the Fine Arts, will damn a picture, with 
the same admirable coolness, as they would pass sentence 
upon a beef-steak, or decide on the merits of a pot of por- 
ter. A thied division drawn up against the artist, consists 
of men who have professed themselves historical painters, 
without that comprehensive genius necessary to consti- 
tute one. The consequent disappointment of their aspir- 
ing views, engenders a kind of jealous hatred against 
every other candidate, who is likely to succeed; and, 
therefore, they indiscriminately deprecate each new pro- 
duction of a rising listorical painter. 

I will now glance over the difficulties preceding the 
undertaking the large picture of the Battle of Hastings. 
To strictly follow the costume of so early a period as that 
of 1066, required a long and laborious research into the 
gothic remains of antiquity, a study so repellant to the 
feelings of genius, that an artist lessendued with honour- 
able ambition than Mr. Wilkin, must inevitably have 
been discouraged by it. ‘The magnitude of the picture, 
joined to its being his first composition in oil, was 
another contemplation, sufficient to throw a damp over 
the most buoyant spirits. We can form no true estimate 
of the apprehensions of this young artist, when he gazed 
on the stretch of canvas to be filled by his pencil and 
imagination, But, notwithstanding all these difficulties, 
Mr. Wilkin has passed through triumphantly, and_pro- 
duced a picture abounding in intrinsic excellence and 
promise of future advancement. 

It now remains for me, Sir, to express my pleasure on 
finding, that despising the paltry meannesses of envy and 
malice, you have, with the sincerity of a true friend to the 
Arts, honourably given your public testimony in appro- 
bation of this extraordinary painting. As a constant 
reader of your entertaining and useful publication, | am 
proud of the critical skill with which you have analyzed 
the picture, and I cannot dismiss this subject without 
reminding critics, that the sense of beauty is given toa 
few only in the million, but the perception of deformity, 
and the power to find fault, are given to the meanest in 
the multitude. Cc. E. 

March 7, 1820. 
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MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


* Movemur enim, nesci is ipsis, i i 
ver » hescio quo pacto, locis ipsis, in quibus eorum 
quos diligimus aut admiramur adsunt vestigia.’ CICERO. 
wee a fellow merchant taylor, I cannot but be gra- 
blish by last week’s testimony of your affection to an esta- 
be ment for which I shall never entertain a sentiment but 
veneration; within her walls was it that [ imbibed the first 


ings 


q 


principles of religion, and received the first rudiments of 
classical attainment, which have in ufter life opened to 
me the sources of the most solid satisfaction. Thus I feei 
bound to acknowledge my obligations for the able digest 
contained in last Saturday's Literary Chronicle, trusting, 
at the same time, that a fellow-feeling for one who cannot 





yield to yourself even in attachment to this venerable 
foundation, will plead my excuse for offering a tribute, 
however feeble, to the * alma mater’ of our infancy. 
Amony the instances of the patriotic seutiments which 
mark the genius of the school, might have been classed 
other contributions, made by the scholars to public sub- 
scriptions, even to a larger amount than cited in 1797; 
witness their offering in later days, so creditably made to 
the committee for the relief of the sufferers from the me- 
morable battle of Waterloo. 
On my attendance on their speeches on late public days, 

[ have been rejoiced so observe that the same noble sen- 
timents of loyalty and of xttachment to our religious 
establish.nent, which have ever distinguished this school, 
still glow in the youthful breasts of its pupils, as will be 
evinced by the following extracts of their speeches, deli- 
vered in the latter part of last October, of which | was 
fortunate enough to procure copies. The subjects were 
the ‘seven ages,’ founded on that well known passage of 
the immortal Shakespeare, which were well pourtrayed in 
as many speeches, au aye being assigued to each monitor, 
with the usual introductory speech by the captain. [ was 
struck particularly by the following lines, which con- 
cluded a spirited oration on the dangers which threaten 
the inexperience of youth, and which was admirably de- 
livered by a promptor (—— Haughton), who represented 
one of the monitors, whose attendance was prevented by 
illness :— | 

‘ Behind fierce advancing, fell furies appear, 

More fatal their wound and more drear their career ; 

Guard, guard well the infant for virtue design’d, 

When the first gleam of reason shall beam on the mind; 

Ah! guide his young footsteps to truth’s fair domain, 

Where peace and calm pleasure and innocence reign, 

Where to strains of enchantment wakes learning her 

band, 

And high-gifted genius illumines the land.— 

Here no rude sounds of revelry startle the ear, 

Nor drooping the wild fiends of passion appear ; 

There no babbler his mischief shall whisper, nor nigh 

Lurk impiety’s crew, whose bold boastings defy 

‘Lhe vengeance that slumbers above , who would tear 

From maa the sole buckler that shields from despuir. 

No—RKeligion reclining in silence and shade, 

I'ree from sophistry’s spell, by no witling assati’d, 

karth’s pupil shall pilot midst peril and gioom, 

And smile at the terrors that darken the tomb.’ 


When the country justice was alluded to in the introduc- 
tory oration, their due meed of praise was not withheld 
from those of our magistracy who at this time fearlessly 
adhere to the line of duty, alike unheeding the shafts of 
euvy and the clamours of a misguided populace ; after a 
ludicrous description of the justice of the quorum, their 
muse, in her wonted strain of loyalty, exclaims :— 

‘ But stay that smile—Let warmest thanks pursue, 

The honest judge that fears not faction’s crew , 

Unmov’d by clamour, firm in virtue’s cause, 

Calmly he vindicates the trampled laws, 

Checks the bold tribe that, train’d in falsehood’s school, 

Would curse their native plains with lawless rule ; 
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Prophane their altars with licentious hand, 

Raze the proud fanes that sanctify the land; 
Teach man’s blind race to bow the servile knee 
To boasted reason’s power, and vain philosophy,’ 


To the list of exhibitions might have been added one in- 
stituted the year before last, at Cambridge, by the Pitt 
Club, the first payment of which is assigned to John 
Gifford, son to the late distinguished supporter of that 
illustrious statesman, William Pitt, who is at this time 
one of the prompters of this school. 

The name of the third under-master 1s not Robinson, 
as erroneously stated, but John Roberson, M. A. fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

Among the classics which you have named as in use, 
I do not observe Erasmus, Justin, or Livy, in the Latin; 
nor Herodotus and Aéschylus in the Greek, all of which 
are at this time read in the school. Greek, also, should 
have been numbered among the languages ‘in which their 
public orations are delivered. The election last year fell 
on Mr. John Turnour, the son of the honourable and 
reverend E. J. Turnour, whose works are nobly fitted to 
combat the fatal inJlifferences with regard to religious 
matters which too commonly prevail in this our day, and 
whose son, it is trusted, will atonce do honour to his school, 
and to his noble family, by treading in the steps of his 
illustrious predecessors on the classic boards of St. Jolin’s. 

I cannot dismiss this interesting subject without paying 
an humble tribute to the Reverend Thomas Cherry, late 
master of this school, who at an advanced age, ‘ plenus 
annis, plenus houoribus,’ has retired from the head mas- 
ter’s chair, after having served the truest interests of the 
school with the greatest fidelity and ability, for the fourth 
of a century ; his declining health not permitting him to 
execute the important functions which devolve on the 
head master of so large a foundation, in a manner suit- 
able to his feelings, he last year gave in his resignation, 
and left the scene of his fondest labours respected and 
beloved by all his numerous scholars, that he might re- 
cruit his health at a country living in Kent. Testimo- 
nies of regard have not been withheld upon this occasion 
by his scholars, as we learn that the upper classes, which 
had loug been blessed by his fostering care and more 
immediate attention, with a grateful sense of his fatherly 
exertions, presented a piece of plate on his departure from 
their school ; which example was followed by his former 
scholars at both universities, who could not forget the 
hand that planted the proud laurels on their brow, and 
which unlocked to thein the sacred stores of learning and 
of science. 

The chair is now occupied by his son-in-law, who pro- 
mises to vie with his respected predecessor in conscienti-+ 
ously discharging with indefatigable care the important 
duties of his situation, The seuse entertained by the 
scholars of their late master’s exertions may be collected 
from an ode spokea on their last election-day, by the 
junior monitor, the feeling delivery of which did him 
infinite credit ; the two last stanzas we shall subjoin:— 


‘Ah! favour’d dome that fondly rear’d 
Him who so long our veteran guide, 
By love, by gratitude endear’d, 
Lafe o’er thy sons did well preside. 
*T was here he train’d thy generous youth 
To golden order, virtue, truth; 
The page where learning lives he bad us view, 
‘Those deathless sketches mighty genius drew, 


—_ 
Of classic lore the purest precepts taught, 


And form’d with parent care the mind’s unripen’g 
thought. 


To freshening scenes tho’ now remov’d 
Where health and calmer hours are nigh, 
Think not the treasure erst belov’d 
False memory flings neglected by. 
No—fond regrets and pravers attend 
The schoolboy’s guardian, father, friend ;— 
His name, while kindness, fancy, worth, are dear, 
Long shall the learned prize the good revere, 
Long shall these walls, that mark’d his dawning taste, 
Tell how his toils upheld the school his genius grac'd.’ 


Feb. 29, 1820. A QuonDAM MercuantT Tayrog, 
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DUC DE BERRI. 


Tue melancholy assassination of the Duc de Berri, is 
one of those events which fills governments with dread, 
and individuals with horror. Scarcely had France begun 
to repose from the factions by which she has long been 
afflicted, when this new catastrophe convulsed the nation 
to its very centre, Parties are all at work struggling for 
the ascendancy ; the ministers are changed, and the whole 
nation is threatened to be punished by one fell swoop, for 
the act of an isolated individual, by measures the most 
coercive and inimical to liberty. 

Whether the assassination of the Due de Berri arose 
from political motives, or was stimulated by private re- 
venge, does not appear certain; but certainly, of all the 
princes of this family, he was the least unpopular, and 
the political hostility could only have been through 
him to give a stab to the succession to the throne, since 
on his marriage alone were the hopes of perpetuating the 
succession in the reigning branch of the family founded. 

Charles Ferdinaud, Duc de Berri, was the second son 
of Comte d’ Artois (Monsieur) and Maria Theresa, daugh- 
ter of Victor Amadeus [II, King of Sardinia. He was 
born at Versailles, on the 24th January 1778. From his 
earliest years, he gave indications of an ardent and _pro- 
mising disposition, which, under more fortunate circum- 
stances than attended bim, might have rendered his future 
life distinguished. The events of the revolution, which 
commenced when he was not more than eleven years of 
age, suspended his education for some time, and he was 
obliged to withdraw from France, with such members of 
his family as were fortunate enough to escape the sangu- 
nary fury of a fierce democracy. The earliest part of his 
life was passed in the midst of camps, and he had the 
honour of receiving lessons in war from the late venerable 
Prince of Condé, along with the Duc d’Enghein, to 
whom he was much attached. So long as any hope of 
suppressing the revolution or restoring his family to the 
throne remained, the Duc de Berri continued attached 
to the allied army which had undertaken their cause. 
None of the French princes, however, distinguished them- 
selves on this occasion ; indeed, it was generally said that 
they abandoned themselves to pleasure, and seemed to 
feel less anxiety in the cause than its mere partizans. 

When all was lost, and the exiled Bourbons sought an 


asylum on our hospitable shore, the Duc de Berri ac- 


companied the other members of his family. Louis XVIIL 





under the title of Count de Lisle, settled at Hartwell, but 
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the Duc de Berri principally resided in London, though 
visiting his uncle very frequently, . 

The defeat of Bonaparte’s armies in Spain and Rus- 
sia, gave new hopes to the exiled house of Bourbon, and 
when, in 1814, the allied army was pressing closely on 
France on one side, and the Duke of Wellington with 
his triumphant legions was crossing the Pyrennees ; the 
Duc d’Angouleme and the Duc de Berri solicited trom 
the British government the means of enabling them to 
join our army, and seize a favourable opportunity of 
raising their standard on the soil of France ; but, (and 
the fact is curious and little known) so little hopes had 
the British government of ¢ the consummation so devoutly 
to be wished’ that they refused. Nor was it until the 
French emigrants presented a petition for two months’ 
pension in advance, which they obtained, that the French 
princes were enabled to leave England. The Duc d’An- 

ouleme joined the English army in the environs of Bor- 

eaux, and thus supported, found no difficulty tc raising 
the cry of Vive /e Roi, in the south of France. 

The Duc de Berri Janded at Cherbourg, on the 13th 
of April, 1814; when placing his foot upon the shore, he 
exclaimed in tears, ‘ beloved France,’ in seeing you again 
my heart is filled with the tenderest emotions. [Let us 
bring back but an oblivion of the past, with peace, and 
the » Rare of giving happiness to Fvance.’? Upon the road 
from Cherbourg to Bayeaux, he received the most affect- 
ing testimony of the joy of the people. Delighted with 
these transports, he could only reply to their acclama- 
tions; Vive les bons Normands. 

When he approached the environs of Bayeux, he went 
unattended to meet a regiment, which had up to that 
time refused to recognize the authority of Louis XVIII}. 
When conducted by the commander into the presence of 
the troop, he addressed them with great animation. ‘ Brave 
soldiers,’ said he, ‘ { am the Duc de Berri. You are the 
first French regiment I have met, and I am happy to find 
myself in the midst of you. I come in the name of the 
king my uncle, to receive your oath of fidelity. Let us 
swear it together, and exclaim with one heart and one 
voice Vive le Roi. The soldiers answered the appeal, 
with the exception of a single voice which exclaimed 
Vive l'Empereur. * That is uothing,’ said his Royal 
Highness, ¢ it is only the remains of an old habit; let us 
repeat the cry of Vive le Itvi.’ It was repeated unani- 
mously, 

_ The duke signalized his arrival at Caen, by setting at 
hberty several prisoners, detained two years for a pre- 
tended revolt, occasioned by scarcity. On the next day, 
there was represented at the theatre the ¢ Hunting Party 
of Henry 1V.” The Prince was present. The mayor 
conceived the happy idea of introducing the released pri- 
soners on the stage ; and, at the rising of the curtain, they 
were seen upon their knees with their wives and children, 
stretching out their hands towards the Prince, and loading 
him with blessings. 

On the arrival of the Duc de Berri at the Thuilleries, 

ran to throw himself into the arms of his august father, 
and then turning to the French marshals who were pre- 
sent, he said, * permit me to embrace you also, and to 
make you partici pate in my feelings.’ From the moment 
of his return to Paris, he souglit to gain the hearts of the 
., He visited the barracks, mixed with the sol- 

» 4nd conversed with the chiefs. He was not, howe 


ever, always successful in conciliating them, At Ver- 





sailles he reviewed a regiment of cavalry, some soldiers 
of which frankly expressed in bis presence their regret at 
not being any longer led to battle by Bonaparte. * What 
did he do then so wonderful,’ exclaimed the Prince. * He 
led us to victory,” answered the soldiers.” The Prince, 
piqued at the reply, said * That, indeed, was very difficult 
with such men as you.’ An observation as-injudicious as 
unjust, when applied to the French scldiery generally, — 


Another anecdote is related of him, of a much more 
favourable nature. It is said that whenever he was hur- 
ried by the characteristic warmth of his temper, beyond 
what his cooler reflection would have allowed, he was al- 
ways ready to anticipate the person who might suppose 
himself injured, in order to offer satisfaction. An instance 
of this occurred during the period of his emigration ; he 
happened one day to reprimand, too severely, an officer 
of nice honour. {na moment, perceiving his error, the 
young Prince took the gentleman aside, and said to him, 
‘Sir, it never was my intention to insult a man of bonour. 
On this ground | am no longer a Prince. I am like 
yourself, a French gentleman, and am ready to give you 
all the reparation you may demand.’ 

Ou the triumphant return of Bonaparte from Elba, 
the Duc de Berri accompanied his family in their rapid 
flizht towards Belgium. When he entered Bethune, a 
body of three hundred soldiers assailed bim with the cry 
of Vive ’Empereur. The Duke, it is said, was accom- 
panied by 4000 men, and cunsequently could have se- 
verely punished the insult; but he rode in the midst of 
them and proposed that they should ery Vive le Roi. 
Finding his efforts vain, he said to them * You see that 
we could exterminate you ; but live, ill-fated as you are, 
aud disperse.’ Que of the soldiers immediately cried, 
‘Long live the Emperor aud the Duke de Berri,’ aud 
this strange association was repeated by several others. 

In June 1816, the Duc de Berri was married to Maria 
Caroline, granddaughter of the King of Naples ; the mars 
riage was cousidered a happy one, much more so than 
those of princes generally are; the union was followed by 
the birth of a daughter, the Princess Maria Louisa The-~ 
resa d’Artois, born September 21, 1819. It is said the 
Duchess was in the situation which inght give new hopes 
to France, when she was doomed to witness the murder 
of her husband, Of this dreadful crime which was per- 
petrated on the 13th of February, the following is the 
account given in the French papers. 

Ou Suuday, the performance, which was unusual at 
the Opera ( par extraordinaire), consisted of the Nightin- 
gale (kossignol), the Marriage of Camacho, and of the 
Carnival of Venice. Some miuutes before the end of the 
last ballet, Madame the Duchess of Berri expressed a 
desire to withdraw. The Duke accompanied her to the 
carriage, gave her his hand, to assist her in getting into 
it, and one of the footmen closed the door. The Prince 
then prepared to go back tu his box, and he had just 
returned to re-ascend the stairs, when an individual, who 
had passed the sentinel of the royal guard stationed to 
keep guard ‘at the entrance, darted at him, caught a 
strong grasp of his left shoulder, and having raised his 
own arin over his right shoulder, plunged into his right 
breast, between the seventh and eighth ribs, an instru- 
ment sharpeved, with two edges, from seven to eight 
inches in length, and fastened to a wooden handle, of 
rude workmanship. With such great violence was the 
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blow given, that the weapon entered to its full length into 
the body of the unfortunate Prince. 

The name of this assassin, is Pierre Joseph Louvel; he 
is a saddler by trade, and for three months had been em- 
ployed in the saddlery of the King, during which time 
he resided in the Great Mews. He had been a soldier 
belonging to the train of artillery of the guard, under 
Bonaparte, and had even, it is said, followed him to the 
Isle of Elba. 

At the instant when the Prince felt himself stabbed, he 
placed his hand upon the wound, and exclaimed, ‘ [ am 
dead |’ He had the courage to draw from his wound the 
murderous weapon. 

At the cry of the Prince the Duchess jumped out of 
the carriage, and she supported in her arms her tottering 
husband, whose blood flowed abundantly, and was scat- 
tered even on her. The Prince was instantly removed 
into the manager’s room belonging to the Opera, where a 
sort of field-bed was hastily formed of cushions, on the 
seats belonging to the establishment. 

When the Duc de Berri was placed on the bed of pain, 
his first words were ‘My daughter and the Bishop of 
Amyclee.’ The royal infant was brought to him, when, 

‘embracing her for the last time in his dying arms, he said, 

* My poor child, [ wish you may be less unfortunate than 
your family.” When a young man touched the blood 
which flowed from his wound, he said, * What are you 
doing ? my wound may be poisoned.” On leaving the 
King, the Duchess of Berri said, with a tone of despair, 
* Sire, I request permission to return to my father. I 
cannot longer live in a country where | have been de- 
prived of my husband by so atrocious a crime.’ The 
wound was found to be mortal, and the unfortunate 
Prince lingered until six o'clock on the following morn- 
ing, when he expired. 

After committing the crime, Louvel the assassin en- 
deavoured to escape, but was immediately taken by the 
Count de Clermont, aid de camp to the Prince. 

‘ Monster!’ exclaimed the Count de Clermont, ‘ what 
could induce you to commit such an assassination ??— 
‘1 wished to free France from its most cruel enemies.’ 

‘ By whom have you been paid for perpetrating such a 
crune?’—The assassin arrogantly answered, ‘ I have not 
been paid by any person.’ 

For four years, Louvel meditated this frightful crime, 
during which time he lived the most sober life, not so 
much it is believed from the love of moderation as a fear 
of getting drank and betraying his fatal secret. On the 
day of the marriage of the Duc de Berri, Louvel went 
to Fontainbleaa to kill lin, but did not find an oppor- 
tunity. 

Two days after this foul murder, the gates of the Louvre 
were thrown open to the multitude, to see the body of the 
Prince. 

From seven o’clock until two, more than 30,000 per- 
sons of all classes passed before the lifeless remains, with 
an order and propriety that proved the profound sorrow 
with which they were penetrated. At two o’clock all the 
officers of Mousieur’s household arrived to pay their last 
duties to the Prince. At three o’clock the doors of the 
Louvre were closed, and the public were no longer per- 
mitted to enter, 

A scene then took place, which any one who witnessed 
it must feel a difficulty in repeating. The monster who 
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[the most generous of princes, Louvel, was broaglit b 
two gendarmes, and placed beside the body of his august 
victim. ‘The sad spectacle excited not the slightest emo. 
tion in the wretch; he matutained all his apathy. The 
prefect of the police, Count Angles, entered, followed by 
M. Jacquenot de Pampelune, and several others, and the 
assassin underwent the following examination :— 

Q. Do you recognize the prince you have murdered >— 
A. | do. 

Q. I require you once more to reveal the names of your 
accomplices ?—I have none. 

Q. If the justice of man cannot iuduce you'to speak 
the truth, think on the justice of God.—A,. God is but 
aname. He has never been seen on earth. 

Q. What could have induced you to commit an act so 
criminal ?—A, It will serve as a lesson to the great men 
of my country, 

Q. Do you persist in saying that no person inspired 
you with the idea of this crime ?—A. Yes. But as for 
justice, let it do its part, and discover those whom it pres 
sumes to be my accomplices. 

These are the ouly answers which could be obtained 
from this wretch. He signed them, and was led back to 
the Conciergerie. It is impossible to convey an idea of 
his imperturbable coolness, Neither the sight of his un- 
fortunate victim, wherp he had so basely assassinated, nor 
the presence of the magistrates, could cause him an 
instant’s emotion. One might imagine that some other 
person was under examination, his countenance was so 
tranquil. His eyes alone seemed unquiet and wandering, 
but this trait belongs to that character of ferocity of which 
sanguinary vengeance is the stimulus, 

As the only reason why Louvel had selected the Duc de 
Berri for his victim was, that he was the most likely to 
perpetuate the Bourbon dynasty, it may be necessary to 
take some notice of the state of the French succession. 

If the same attachment to hereditary mouarchy existed 
now in France as it formerly did, there would be little 
danger of the succession, since, although the immediate 
and nearly allied heirs to the crown are not very numerous, 
yet the Bourbon tree is sufficiently extensive, and de- 
scendants of the Kings of France might always be found, 
whose title to the crown, in au hereditary monarchy, would 
be indisputable. The strict adherence of the French to 
hereditary succession has been strongly exhibited on va- 
rious occasions from the earliest period of their history, 
On the death of Childeric IIL, the last of the Merovingian 
race, in 75%, he was succeeded by Pepin, a lineal descen- 
dant of Sigemerus, the third son of Clodio, (son of Phara- 
mond) who was King of the Franks, in the middle of the 
tifth century. But a still more striking instance occurs 
in the case of Henry 1V, who, on the death of Heary III, 
without issue, in 1589, was found to be the next beir to 
the crown, being lineally descended from Robert, Count 
of Clermont, the fourth son of Louis IX, who died in 
1270. But were the attachment to the Bourbons as strong 
as this instance proves it to have formerly been, France 
might long remain under the sway of their native princes, 
without even resorting to the foreign branchesof the family 
in Spain, Etruria, Naples, &c. The following is alist of the 
French princes of the blood, with the order of their suc- 
cession to the throne. . 

1. Monsieur (Count d’ Artois) brother of the king. 
g, Duc d’Angouleme, son of Monsieur, 





plunged all France in consternation, the vile assassin of 


3. Louis Philip, Duc d’Orleans, and his three sons, viz. 
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_ 4. Duc de Chartres, his son, born, 1810. 

5. Duc de Nemours. 

G. Prince de Joinville. 

7, Louis Henry Joseph, Duke of Bourbon, son of the 
jate Prince of Condé, and father of the unfortunate Duc 
d’Enghein. 

The Duke of Orleans, whose family increases rapidly, 
has also three daughters, but these are, of course, excluded 
by the Salic law, It is, however, to this branch of the 
family that the crown of France will, at no distant period, 
devolve, should the Bourbons be firmly established, since 
none of the other princes have any issue. B. 











LIVING IN STYLE. 


Tre duchess thinks that living in style, consists in 
break fasting at three o’clock in the afternoon, dining at 
eight, playing at faro till four in the morning, supping 
at five, and going to her dormitory at six! to have a bidet 
in warm weather, and green peas in January; in making 
half a curtsey at the creed, and a whole curtsey to a scoun- 
drel; in giving fifty pounds to an exotic capon for a pit 
ticket, aud treating the claims of a parental actor with 
scorn; to seem ignorant of the Mosaic law, and lisp for 
the sake of singularity ; to laugh when she could weep, 


und weep when she could be merry; to leave her cards of 


compliments with her intimates, yet wish half of them 
extinguished in the same instant; to name the commu. 
nity with disrespect, and think the sacrament a bore / 

The duke imagines he does things in style, by paying 
all debts of honour, and few honourable debts ; by being 
liberal ina public subscription to a person he never saw, 
and harsh aud uncomplying to a private supplicant; by 
leaving his vis-a-vis near the door of a courtezan, that he 
may have the credit of an intrigue with a meretricious 
biped ; in using an optical glass for personal inspection, 
though he could ascertain the horizon without any ; in 
counteracting nature and virtue in all his prejudices; in 
calculating the lines in the red book, and watching the 
importation of figurantes from the continent; in asserting 
that a man of fashion is a being privileged above retribu- 
tion, and amenable only to himself; in making ethics 
and physics destroy each other; in walking arm in arm 
with a sneering jockey, and in burning long letters with- 
out reading their contents. 

The gay peerling, who is barely entitled to the honours 
and immunities ef manhood, thinks that doing things in 
style, is raising immense sums on post obit bonds, at the 
moderate premium of forty per cent; in queering the par- 
son at his father’s table, and thumbing bis maiden aunt’s 
prayer book at the article of matrimony; in being insolent 
and noisy at the playhouse, when he has some roaring 
bullies at hiselbow, but meck and dastardly when alone! 
in extending the dominion of impudence, which was pre- 
viously immense; in buying a phaeton at Hatchet’s as 
high as Pompey’s pillar, ‘and a dozen bays at Tattersals ; 
to these he adds the society of a fashionable impure, who 
publicly exhausts his treasure, and privately laughs at 
his follies. Thus accoutred and accompanied, he dashes 
through Pall Mall, St. James’s Street, Piccadilly, and 
Hyde Park, amidst the coutumelies of the coxcombs, 
and the sighs of the worthy. 

The dapper mercer, whose father had amassed a com- 
pelence by the laws of rigid economy, and who trans- 





mitted his property, though not his prudence, to ns son, 
thinks it incumbent-on him, as a lad of spirit, to buy a 
bit of blood, keep his gig, his girl, and a lodging on the 
skirts of Epping Forest ; and as keeping his girl and his 
gig would afford him but a restricted pleasure, unless all 
the world saw them, he makes it an uniform practise to 
take her to all the boxing matches, the Essex hunt, and 
all the races at Barnet, Epsom, Egham, and Ascot 
Heath ; and as his racing must eventually lead him to an 
unenviable place in the gazette, he blindly rejoices in the 
progress and acceleration of his ruin, and placing his 
arms a-kiinbo, he laughs, sings, swears, and vociferates— 
‘Isn’t this doing it in style, eh, damme!’ 

The haberdasher’s lady thinks that living in etyle is 
evinced in going once a year to a masquerade at the 
Argyle Rooms; in having her daughter taught French 
and music; in dancing a minuet at Peroterer’s ball, in 
having a good sitevation in the green boxes; in going out 
on a Sunday in a glass coach; in engaging card parties 
in Lent, and drinking gunpowder tea. 


Thus the world wags, and every new born year 
Produces sights more monstrous than the last, 








Original Poetry. 
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IMPROMPTU 
On the ‘ Duke and the Devil,’ at the Surrey Theatre. 


Few folks delight to see Old Nick, 
But here’s both good and evil ; 
Dibdin has found the happy trick 
Of joining ‘ Duke and Devil. L. 
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LUBIN OF THE VALLEY. 


BY J. D. NEWMAN. 


In yon humble rustic cot, 
Encircled by the silver stream, 
Ever happy with his lot, 
Seeking not ambitious dream, 
With a bosom void of care, 
Which no thought of envy swells, 
Shielded by the poor man’s prayer, 
Lubin of the valley dwells. 


Lubin’s is that gen’rous heart 
Which will soothe another’s woe, 
And will chearing hope impart 
‘lo repress the tears that flow ; 
To the rustic he is dear, 
Who his bliss with rapture tells,— 
And with reverence, points to where, 
Lubin of the valley dwells. 


His, too, is that noble soul, 
Which to passion ne’er gives way, 
Yields to mercy’s soft controul 
Bends to honour’s noble sway ; 
Him e’en envy’s sons revere, 
Virtue’s noble form. compels 
Vicious minds to honour where 
Lubin of the valley dwells. 


Happy, happy, rustic youth, 
Stranger to corroding woe, 

Still pursue that path of truth 
You were early taught to go. 

The wealthy peer, whose soul is rent 
With ambitions cursed spells, 

Envies where, with calm content, 
Lubin of the valley dwells, 
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Early as the morning sun, 
Lubin treads the verdant plain ; 
When its daily course is run, 
Happy seeks his hut again,— 
Where, around his social fire, 
Langhing at the jest he tells, 
Free from every vain desire, 
Lubin of the valley dwells. 


Each wealthy peer, or jovial soul, 
Who can rustic peace despise, 
Flying to the sparkling bow] 
For happiness which ever flies. 
Ere this life is o’er, repent, 
(Virtue ever vice repels,) 
View where an example sent, 
Lubin of the valley dwells. 








Ghe Drama. 


CPALOLEM 


Drury Lane.—The novel of Zvanhoe, after having 
been dramatized at all the Minor Theatres, from the 
Surrey down to the Rezency, has at length been taken 
in hand by the Great Houses, each of which produced a 
piece on the subject, on the same eveniug. The five act 
melodrama of this theatre, which is entitled the Hedreiv, 
has been evidently written for Mr. Kean, who enacts the 
Jew: every other character in the piece is rendered sub- 
ordinate and even insignificant, while the character drawn 
for Mr. Kean is unworthy of his great talents. 

The piece opens with the banquet iu the hall of Cedric; 
the return of Ivanhoe, his son, from Palestine, disguised 
in Palmer’s weeds ; the meeting of Sir Brian, the Knight 
Templar with Isaac, the Jew of York, and the other 
Knights Templar; the attempt of Sir Brian to assassi- 
nate the Jew, and his preservation by Ivanhoe. These in- 
cidents compose the first act. Inthe second act the Jew 
is introduced, after having furnished the unknown [van- 
hoe with horse and arms to attend the tournament; theinter- 
view between him and Ivanhoe afterthe tournament; Ivan- 
hoe’s visitto the Friarof Copmambhurst, and his subsequent 
conference with Robin Hood. In the third act, amongst 
other incidents of the novel, are brought forward the in- 
terview between Cedric, Ivanhoe, and Rebecca, the cap- 
ture of Rebecca and her father by Sir Brian, aud the 
attack and destruction of the castle of the latter, and re- 
lease of the prisoners, by Robin [lood and Ivanhoe. 
The fourth and fifth acts are almost wholly eccupied by 
the accusation of Rebecca, the preparations for her trial 
and execution, on the charge of sorcery and Judaism, 
preferred against her by the Grand Master of the Tem- 
plars, and the combat between Ivanhoe, as her champion, 
and Sir Brian on the part of the Templars, and in sup- 
port of the accusation. 

The story varies considerably from the novel, and is 
rendered improbable and often ridiculous. Jews and 
Christians are made to hobnob together in the most social 
manner, and that too in the twelfth century ; but the in- 
congruity does not terminate here, for even Jews and their 
sworn enemies, the Knights Templar, the very object of 
whose institution was to exterminate them, are found on 
the same friendly footing. Mr. Kean was sometimes ef- 
fective, in spite of the tameness of his author; his best 
scenes were, when threatened with torture to discover his 
wealth, and, in the fifth act, where he is reduced to a state 
of wild frenzy by the announcement of the punishment he 
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is doomed to suffer, Mrs. W. West did ample justice to 
the characterof Rebecca; in her interview with her lover’s 
father, in which, to effect a reconciliation between them 
she resigns all claims to the hand of Ivanhoe, and in the 
scene with Sir Brian, whilst a prisoner in his castle, her 
acting was very effective ; but in the last scene, when at 
the stake, and in her parting interview with her father 
this promising actress displayed powers which give hera 
claim to a station far above mediocrity in her profession, and 
earned for her the most rapturous applause from the audi- 
ence, The other characters were respectably sustained. The 
Hebrew, though not destined to be a favourite, has been 
performed every evening since it was produced, Oratorio 
nights, of course, excepted. It is from the pen of Mr, 
Soane. The scenery is beautiful. 

_ Oratorios.—The Oratorio of Wednesday night, consist- 
ing of a selection of classical music, was well calculated 
to sustain the high character these performances have 
obtained under the judicious and liberal management of 
Sir George Smart. 

Covent Garpen.—The new piece produced at this 
theatre, entitled, Ivanhoe, or the Knight Templar, is a 
musical drama, in three acts, It is written by Mr. Beaz- 
ley, who has taken that part of the novel commencin 
after the tournament, to the destruction of Front de 
sceuf’s castle, and has treated it with considerable judg- 
ment. The trial of Rebecca, which occurs at an earlier 
period of the novel, is, however, not omitted. Our readers 
are aware that the Jew and his daugliter are the most 
interesting characters in the romance; and these charac. 
ters, originally drawn by the hand of a master, lose 
nothing of their rank and influence in the drama. The 
delineation of Isaac was committed to Mr. Farren, 
and he exceeded the happiest efforts he has yet made on 
the London stage, in displaying the superiority of paren- 
tal affection, and honourable solicitnde for the safety of 
his daughter’s honour, to that love of money which is too 
often attributed to his sect, and which, perhaps, was 
attributable to it at that period of history, when the Jews 
owed their protection principally to their superior wealth, 
the natural fruit of superior industry ; when they had too 
much reason to apprehend, that if they surrendered their 
all to tne first tyrant that made the demand, they would 
be the victims of the disappointed rapacity of the next 
that offered. Still Isaac was willing to give up his all, if 
his daughter's virtue were preserved; but this condition 
being refused, the brave and honest Israelite was ready to 
submit to the rack, rather than consent to the sacrifice of 
that virtue; and the emotions of the parent and the child, 
in contemplating the consequences of this noble resolu- 
tion, were such as could not fail to touch the heart of 
every human being, but the Reginald imagined by the 
novelist. The whole audience appeared to be most pow- 
erfully affected. The character of the gallant [yanhoe, 
the champion of Rebecca, (who here turns out to be 
Richard Coeur de Lion,) found an exceilent representa- 
tive in Mr. C. Kemble. Sir Reginald, (who is. con- 
verted into a templar,) afforded ample scope for display- 
ing the peculiar powers of Macready. Miss Foote seemed, 
in loveliness, the very Rebecca that the author of the 
novel had drawn. The characters of Friar Tuck and 
Wamba, given to Emery and Liston, afforded as much 
amusement as the author appeared to intend them. Miss 
Stephens played Rowena, a character only of importance 
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retty airs delightfary- The scenery is very splendid, 
, scessiul, 
: A OE rearen.—ni addition to the attraction of the 
paren of Ivanhoe, Mr. Dibdin has, during the last 
wor revived his inimitable burlesque Don Giovanni. 
Vir Payne was the hero of the piece, and played with 
sreat spirit; he possesses an excellent voice, and exe- 
cuted the songs with much skill and good taste. Wyatt, 
‘2 Don Guzman, was eminently ludicrous, und the whole 
was sustained in an admirable manner. 

Copure THeatTre.—The managers of this house, not- 
withtanding the impediments thrown in their way by the 
patent establishments, have succeeded in presenting to 
the public, a very respectable Oratorio. The perform- 
ance consisted of two acts of Sacred Music, principally 
fron the works of Handel, and a miscellaneous act, which 
embraced a variety of popular compositions, both Italian 
and English, including the ‘ Coronation Anthem’ and 
‘the Grand Symphony descriptive of the Battle of 
Prague.’ The principal vocal performers are, Signora 
Corri, Miss R. Corri, and Signor Ambrogetti, from the 
King’s Theatre; Mr. Pearman, of Drury Lane; Miss 
George, Miss Love, Master Hyde, &c. Our limits will 
not allow us to enter into a detailed account of their 
several merits, nor is it necessary, since their favour with 
the public is already well established. We must not, 
however, omit mentioning Signora Corri’s admirable 
performance of the airs, * Angels ever bright and fair,’ 
the * Questo Solo,’ and, with Signor Ambrogetti, the spi- 
rited duet, * Il Fanatico per la Musica,’ which was en- 
cored. Mr. Pearman, who appears to much greater ad- 
vantage here than in a larger theatre, was much applauded 
in his execution of the sublime recitative, ‘ Comfort ye 
my People ;’ he also sang ¢ Sound an Alarm,’ and * Re- 
tnember David,’ with good effect. Signor Ambrogetti 
gave great satisfaction in the air ‘ Non piu Andrai,’ and 
ia the duet with Miss R. Corri, * Laci darem la Mano.’ 
Miss George sang two or three airs delightfully, and a 
loyal effasion, composed expressly for these Oratorios, by 
Mr. G, Ware, was sung by a young lady, her first appear- 
ance, and was well received. The band, which is nu- 
merous, is led by Mr. G. Ware; and a new organ was 
opened by Mr. Ansell. The chorusses were well exe- 
cuted, and the Oratorio went off extremely well. 

East Lonpon Tueatre.—The benefits have com- 

menced at this theatre, and, we are happy to say, are well 
attended ; indeed, such bills of fare are prepared by each 
candidate, as could scarcely fail of being attractive. 
; ADELPHI TuHratre.—We are sorry to learn, that this 
ively place of amusement is not likely to succeed in 
Obtaining leave for performances in summer.—Are the 
great houses jealous of it 3 
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wt ek of the lost Books of Cicero.—The following let- 
of th ne snecember 23, 1319, from the principal librarian 
wt : A scaly the Pope, giving an account ot the disco- 
satel icero's treatise de Republica, has excited great ex- 
the oe though the writer may be too sanguine as to 
Ph gn i ity of deciphering the whole, there can be little 
it whe. hat what is actually gained will be a valuable addition 
° classical literature, 
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©‘ Most blessed Father, ane kissing your sacred foot, Ihave 
the honour and satisfaction to inform your beatitude, that m 
studies in the Vatican library, in which I preside throu 
your sovereign clemency, have been encouraged by signal 
success.—In two re-written* Codices of the Vatican, Ihave 
lately found scme lost works of the first Latin classics. In the 
first of these MSS. I have discovered the lost books de Re- 
publica of Cicero, written in excellent letters of the best 
time, in three hundred pages, each in two columns, and all 
fortunately legible. The titles of the above noble subject, 
and of the books, appear in the margin; and the name of 
Cicero, as author of the work, is distinctly legible. A com- 
position of the middle ages having been again written upon 
this MS., the original pages have been misplaced, and even 
mutilated ; notwithstanding this, a great part remains. The 
moral and political philosopher, the legislator, the historian, 
the antiquary, and the lover of pure latinity, will naturally 
expect, with impatience, the publication of this important 
work of Cicero, so long lamented as lost. I shall lose no time 
in preparing it for the _— and in submitting it to your 
holiness’s inspection. ‘Ihe other re-written “a presents 
various and almost equally precious works. It is singular 
| that this MS. contains some of the same works which I disco- 
vered and published at Milan, and | have here found what 
was there wanting. I perceived this at first sight, not only 
from comparing the subject, but also from the hand-writing, 
which is precisely the same as that of the Milan MS. 

‘The contents are—1. ‘lhe correspondence between Fron- 
to ¢ and Marcus Aurelius, before and after he was Emperor. 
This is an instructive, affectionate, and very interesting col- 
lection ; the first and second books, containtng epistles to M. 
Aurelius, were published from the Milan MS.; that now found 
in the Vatican contains the third, fourth, and fifth books, as 
well as the suppliment to the second, and soine other works 
by Fronto, in Latin and Greek. 2, The fine commentary of 
the ancient inedited scholiast on Cicero, beguh to be publish 
ed by me at Milan, and now to be increased by five other 
orations, with the supplements,to those already printed at 
Milan. 3. A fragment of ap oration, by Q. Aurelius Sym- 
machus}, with the supplement of two by the same author, 
already published by me. 4. The supplements to the homily, 
or Gothico-UIphilan commentary, a portion of which was alse 
found at Milan, together with an essay of Ulphilas. ‘Tliese 
valuable works, mixed into two volumes, which were taken 
for writing parchment in the middle ages, were sent partly to 
Rome and partly to Milan, fromthe Convent of St. Colum- 
banus at Bobbio. ‘They will now be again united in a Roman 
edition of them, which ¢ shall lose no time in publishing. I 
will not now request your attention, most blessed Father, to 
soine other fragments of those same codices, although they 
are worthy of publication. May IJ be permitted to express 
my joy, &c. &c. &c. (Signed) ANCELO Mai.’ 

lirst Librarian of the Vatican. 

Cicero composed his Republic (to which the above letter 
refers) in imitation of Plato. It is alluded to and quoted by 
S. Augustin, Lactantius, and others. The fragments t!:at have 
come down to us were published by M. Bernardi, in twe 
volumes 12imo. 1807, with a dissertation on the progress of 
the arts and luxury among the Romans.—Baldwzin’s London 
Magazine. 

* Some of the most valuable ancient MS, have been used, in more 
modern times, for other writings, tle object being to save the parch- 
meut; but the old letters are generally still visible below the more 
recent characters, though the deciphering of them is necessarily 
attended with considerable difficulty. 

+ Fronto was the preceptor of Lucius Verus and Marcus Aure- 
linus, the latter of whom erected a statue to him; his eloquence has 
been compared to Cicero’s. 

t Q. A. Symmachus, Consul of Rome, A. D. 391, is celebrated 
for his exertions in favour of Paganism. He found a powerful ad- 
versary in St. Ambrose, and was banished from Rome by Theodo- 








sius the Great, Twelve books of his Episties are extant. 
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Floriferie ut apes im saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimar aurea dicta! 
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A certain civic baronet, noted for puns and bad grammar, 
on returning thanks. a fortnight since, at Drapers’ Hall, on 
his health being drank, said that he would not allude to his 
being a candidate for the representation of London, as he did 
not wish to trouble the company with ¢ political politics ! 

Information for the Stranger.—1n a pond by the road side, 
within ten miles of the metropolis, stands a post, giving the 
following friendly caution to the traveller; ‘ When this post is 
out of sight the pond is dangerous.’ 

Politeness.—At the battle of Spires, a regiment had orders 
not to grant any quarter; and an unhappy enemy, wounded 
and disarmed, Ganaed hard for his life from one of its officers. 
Touched with his situation, the other replied, ‘I pity your 
misfortune, and——ask any thing else but that, and upon my 
honour I will grant your request.’ 

Danger of Proverbial Phrases.—A British adventurer had 
ot into high favour at the court of a Turkish pasha.—One 
ay the latter was explaining to him a part of the policy by 

which he hoped to add another pashalik to his dominions. 
‘ Well, right,’ said the obsequious dependant; ‘ you will un- 
doubtedly very soon have two strings to your bow.’ ‘The 
pasha started, and our hapless countryman was never after- 
wardsseen. , 

Anecdote of Peter the Great.—In the cabinet of natural his- 
tory of the academy at Petersburgh, is preserved among a 
number of curious animals, Lisette, the favourite dog of the 
Russian monarch. She was a small dun coloured Italian 
greyhound, and very fond of her master, whom she never 
guitted but when he went out, and then she laid herself down 
on his couch. At his return she shewed her fondness by a 
thousand caresses, following him wherever he went, and, 
during his afternoon nap, lay always at his feet. A person 
belonging to the court having excited the anger of the czar, 
({ do not know by what means,) was confined in the fort, and 
there was reason to suppose that he would receive the punish- 
ment of the knout, on the first market day. “The whole court 
and the empress herself thought him innocent; every means 
wastriedto savehim. Butso far from succeeding, that it only 
served to irritate the emperor the more, who forbad all per- 
sons, even the empress, to speak for the prisoner, and, above 
all, to present any petition on the subject, under the penalty 
ofincurring his highest displeasure. It was supposed that no 
recourse remained to save the culprit. However, those in 
concert with the czarina interested themselves in his favour, de- 
vised the means of presenting a petition without incurring the 
penalty of the prohibition. ‘They composed a short, but pa- 
thetic petilion, in the name of Lisette. After having set forth 
her-uncommon fidelity to her master, she adduced the strong- 
est proofs of the innocence ofthe prisoner, intreated the czar 
to take the matter into consideration, and to be propitious to 
her praver, by granting him his liberty. This petition was 
tied to her collar, in such a manner as to be easily visible. 
On the czar’s return from the senate, Lisette, as usual, came 
leaping upon him; and, he perceiving the paper folded in 
the form of a petition, took and read it. ‘What?’ said he, 
‘ Lisette, do you also present me petitions? Well, as it is the 
first time, I grant your prayer.’ He immediately sent a 
denchtchich, (an officer,) to the fort, with orders to set the 
prisoner at liberty. 

Mimicry.—When Foote was acting in Dublin, he gave what 
was considered a most correct imitation of George Faulkner, 
the celebrated printer; who was so enraged at the ridicule it 
brought upon him, that one evening he treated to the gallery 
all the Devils from his office, for the express purpose of their 
hissing and hooting poor Foote from the stage. Faulkner 
planted himself in the pit to enjoy the actor’s degradation; 
but when the objecitonable scene came on, the unfortunate 
priater was excessively chagrined to find, that so far from a 
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groan or a hiss being heard, his gallery friends part 
general laugh! The next morning sf aresigned his Dott 


monian Conclace; inveighed against them for ha 


ving neglected 


is injunctions, an emandi 
his inj , and, on demanding some reason for their 


treachery, was lacerated ten times deeper by the sim 


Plici 


of their answer. ‘ Arrah, master,’ said the spokesman of the 


inky tribe, * dont be after tipping us your 


blarney, do you 


think we did not know you? Sure ’twas your own Sweetself 


that was on the stage, and shower light upon us if 
the playhouse to hiss our worthy master.’ 
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CATECHISMS OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


Published by PINNocCK and MAUNDER, Mentorian Press, 
087, (St.Clement’sChurch-yard, ) Strand, and sold by all Booksellers, 


The Proprietors of these Publications respectfully submit the follow; 
Opinion of the Lord Chancellor of England, (the especial Guar 
dian of British Youth,) as delivered by him in the Court of Chan. 
cery, July 27, 1819. 


Mr. WETHERELL having applied to the LORD CHANCELLOR to grant 
an INJUNCTION to restrain certain Booksellers from printing, 


publishing, and selling, Pirated Edi 


tions of PINNOCK’S CATE. 


CHISMS, the originals of which he denominated ‘ useful Compen- 
diums of Instruction for the Juvenile Classes of Society ;’ his Lonp. 
SHIP, on comparing the Spurious Copies with the Genuine Works, 
granted the Jujunction; and, after having attentively examined the 
latter, was pleased to make the following important observation on 
them :—‘ Jt appears to me that ADULTS might be greatly benefited by 
the instruction these Books contain, AS WELL AS THE YOUNGER 
BRANCHES OF SOCIETY.’ 


They consist of the following subjects, price Ninepence each :— 


Arithmetic 
Ancient History 
Astronomy 
Architecture 
Agriculture 
Algebra 

Bible and Gospel 
British Geography 
Botany 

British Biography 
British Law 
Classical Biography 
Chemistry 
Chronology 
Drawing 
Electricity 
Entomology 





English Grammar 
French Grammar 
First Catechism 
General Knowledge 
Geography 
Geometry 

Heraldry 

History of England 
History of Scotland 
History of Ireland 
History of France 
History of Rome 
History of Greece 
History of America 
Icthyology 

Italian Grammar 
Latin Grammar 





Logic 

Medicine 
Mineralogy 
Modern History 
Morality 

Music 
Mythology 
Natural History 
Navigation 
Ornithology 
Perspective 
Painting in Oil 
Poetry 

Religion 
Rhetoric 

Trade and Commerce 
Universal History. 


The Publishers respectfully beg leave to observe, that indepen- 
dent of the high encomium above mentioned, ‘* PiNNOcK’s CaTB 
CHISMS” have met with the general approbation of the most respec- 


table Class of intelligent Teachers. 


They need only to be seen to 


ensnre their universal adoption ; the information they contain in so 
small a compass being unparalleled, and the style in which they are 
written, combining ease, conciseness, and perspicuity- 


‘ Being led to look into these works, we have been pleasingly sur- 
prised at the variety and accuracy of the information they contaid, 
within so small a compass, and in so excellent a form: and we must 
say, that more convenient, accurate, well-arranged, and proper pub- 
jications were never submitted to geueral observation.’-—Li. Gas. 


*,* It is necessary to remark, that, notwithstanding the Lord 
Chancellor’s decision, spurious Editions, externally resembling the 
above, may possibly still be clandestinely circulated throughout the 
Kingdom. The Public should therefore be cautious to purchase 
none but such as have the names of the Publishers (Pinnock and 
Maunder) in the Title-page 


SSS 
LONDON :—Published by J. Limpirp, 53, Holywell Street 
near St. Clement’s Church, Strand; where advertisements are re& 
ceived, and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are to 
he addressed Sold also by Sourer, 73, St. Paul’s Church Yard; 
CHAPPLE, Pall Mall; Grapet, Liverpool; and by_ all Bookset- 
lers and Newsvenders in the United Kingdom. Privted by 
DAVIDSON, Old Boswell Court. 
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